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stance imitated that it might readily be taken for the 
real shell. They make a paper so gossamer-like that 
the air passes through it as it would through a net, and 
which might, almost be used for ladies' veils. In its 
leather-like form paper is used for the making of pocket- 
books, tobacco-pouches, pipe-cases, satchels, and for 
most of the purposes to which we should apply leather. 
In the form of imitation tortoise-shell it is inlaid into 
cabinets and 
trays. Japan- 
e s e pocket- 
handkerchiefs 
are formed of 
paper, and 
some of these 
maybe rubbed 
up into a ball 
without their 
tearing, when 
they become 
as soft as the 
finestcambric. 
Small parcels 
are almost in- 
variably tied 
with string 
formed of 
twisted paper. 
Water - proof 
coats are 
formed of pa- 
per, as wel) as 
the " aprons" 
of the jinrik- 
ishas (car- 
riages), and 
paper is also 
put to all those 
uses to which 
it is applied in 
this country. 

Dr. Dresser 
reproduces the 
pattern of a 
cloth, figured 
with brooms, 
rakes, and the 
leaves that are 
to be gathered 
up. Another 
pattern was 
formed only of 
long - legged 
water - flies ; 
and another, 
illustrated on 
page 68, con- 
sisted only of 
children at 
play, in all 
conceivableat- 
titudes. Mile- 
stones, rab- 
bits, birds, 
cobwebs, bats, 
and all sorts 
of objects may 
be found in 
the patterns of 
their fabrics ; 
and on a lady's 
scarftelegraph 
poles and 
wires may be 
seen conspicu- 
ously figured. 
Many Japan- 
ese patterns 
have a signifi- 
cance to those 
for whom they 
are intended 

which is not apparent to us. Thus the almond is the 
type of beauty, and the stork (which is said to live a 
thousand years) of long life. The tortoise is another 
emblem of longevity, for it is said to have a thousand 
lives, and another is the peach, for a man who lived 
nine hundred years ate this fruit as his chief food. 
From the numberless representations of the stork, Dr. 



Dresser expected to find it almost as common in Japan 
as the sparrow is in England ; but this proved to be a 
great mistake. During the whole time of his sojourn 
in the former country he saw but one living specimen 
of the bird. 

One of the many interesting scraps of information 
which we find scattered through this fascinating book is 
contained in the picture given on page 69, showing the 




growing on a rock, beneath which a stream of water 
flows. The treatment, as intimated, is Japanesque, 
and carried far beyond mere suggestion. The color is 
full and rich. Some beautiful effects are secured in 
the flowers by pouring the molten glass into moulds. 
This leaves them in intaglio, and the translucence gives 
them a perspective which seems the result of brush 
work, although no paint is used in the windows. The 

borders are 
made of small 
brilliant glass 
jewels whose 
kaleidoscopic 
effect gives 
relief to the 
more unbrok- 
en tone of the 
panels. 

The third 
window is dif- 
ferently con- 
ceived and ex- 
ecuted. The 
design con- 
sists of stalks 
of red and 
white holly- 
hocks, a green 
slope beyond 
a bit of brown 
stubble, and a 
distant soft 
blue sky. The 
effect is pictu- 
resque and the 
color bright. 
The work re- 
sembles a 
painting as 
nearly as pos- 
sible, and this 
effect is aided 
by fusing the 
pieces of glass 
forming the 
flowers, for ex- 
. ample, which 
are seen un- 
broken in their 
depth and per- 
spective, and 
thus obviating 
to a great ex- 
tent the ne- 
cessity of lead- 
ing. 



much the same, but they are differently composed. 
The prevailing tone is a deep rich blue. The decora- 
tion in one is a peacock on. its nest among red and 
white peonies ; the brilliant plumage extends upward 
and mingles with trailing vines. In the companion 
window the bird is placed on a bough, the plumage 
sweeping downward among the same rich flowers 



Varnished 
floors should 
be avoided in 
rooms likely to 
be danced in. 
If to be var- 
n i s h e d , the 
floor must 
first be sized 
(working size, 
i. e., one pint 
of melted size 
to four pints 
of warm wa- 
ter). This 
must be used 
quickly, and 
always brush- 
ed one way 
along the 
boards ; it is a 
good plan to 
put the pot of 
size to stand 
in a basin of boiling water, which will keep it from 
getting cold and becoming a jelly. When the floor is 
once more quite dry, which it will not, be for some 
hours, the varnish is put on in the same way as the 
size. Varnish also works more easily when warm ; the 
basin into which it has been poured should be placed 
in a larger basin of hot water. 



